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my British informants who had worked far afield in
the country I had gathered that this was his impression.
" Well, no," said the judge, " these working camps
contain other than prisoners." I was hardly satisfied
with this answer. He said that there the inmates had
their own self-government, and that the inspectors of
character and discipline were able to say when they
should be liberated. I did, however, verify from other
sides that a good number of the prisoners had been
liberated ; and, indeed, there was a decree to this effect,
with an amnesty for those who now showed themselves
to be ready to work for the Government. I was even,
from the same independent source, told of notable
prisoners who had been restored to important posts, and
of one with whom the Government had persisted in spite
of what looked like wilful negligence.

The case which I saw tried was one of ordinary
criminal justice. Englishmen are generally quite ignorant
of the fact that for such cases the death penalty was
abolished as far back as the middle of the eighteenth
century. Since then there has been no capital punish-
ment for ordinary murder. It is precisely the retention
of the death penalty, not only for martial kw but for
political offences, that has burnt a great sore in the
Russian public consciousness and can explain how, the
moment the Tsar was down, capital punishment was
abolished not only for political cases but also in the
army. There is nothing in the methods of the Com-
munist Government that the Russian sense is less likely
to forgive than its restoration, precisely for political
opposition, on a far wider scale than ever before. It has
even infringed on ordinary conduct, because many have